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/ Rural conditions influe&ce the implementation aad . 

effect of Tocational education policies dealing with funding, 
^accessibility^ econbrnics, and local v^ilues. By la?^, funding f ormulas-^ • 
must consider two criteria: relative district wealth,- oftej/; • • 
determined by property values, which have a low' correlation to median^ 
family income 'and* concentration; of low-income families, which, 
'depends on the number applying for aid at 6fte» inaccessible rujal '"^ 
agencies or on historically .underestimated rural uneiployment t^tes. > 
Inaccessibility and transportaticn, problems <5an^ limit participation 
dispersled populations. Rurai vocational educatiXii may not provide V 
d^iveryi*fied s^ill training to offset rur^^ underemployment ox skills 
-esse|itl4r^6r rural living, such' as au1:o repair. Rural conservatism 
.^and values may block implementation of .nbntraditional federcul policy, 
: sucii. as . women edupat SelfVremploym^Qt , self ireJLiance-, and ^ ^ ^ 

;.wi.3*<^-*ran^q rural values which run qount^r^to those 

'implied bYj imposed schedules and industrial sp^ializa^ion. (5B) 
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« INTRODUCTION '* 

>ApproximaJii^ one quarter of all tnfe-publilc high School graduates 



:omplete aerogram of 



in America complete a>program of study in vMational educiat ion designed 
spec^Lficaily tO' equip them with marlfetafileWcupational skills. ^ 



Just who Is taugjvt^hat skiils-, toward what ends, and at wh"ois cost 
is the cTiix of vocational ec^cation policy! (The "how^' i^*still left 
yto'^ the -teacher).. Edu/at ion . remains, of c^^ a^tate atid lotal 
^ responsibility, but tk the *deg^ government, helps ♦ * 

support vocational creation (to the tune of two thirds 6f a* billion. - 

' ■ ■ '\ . . ■'. ; - i . • •■ 

dolla^i^last' year) federal priorities can be' imposed on State--and 
local, phrograms. The instrument ''^ii^ederar policy is the| VocatijCrtial . . 
Education Act of 1*963, as amended in 1968 and again in 1976. 

Federal policies continually chSTnge to meet n«^>r sabial'defnands 
and to^corre.spond' to new national priorities, and vocational education ^ 
policy is ^o exde^on.v Early •Qentieth centufy TOcatiipnal- education 
pol icy ;-f or. example, was principally an incentive for program expan^sdofi 
and to legitimate vocational education as a public spnool ciirricular 
alternative to the classical academiV: pr^raiBs^^ In contrast,, current 
policy for vocational education is increasingly a 'soc|iai| policy-^.irected 
toward compensating* for individual deficiencies and s!pecia-l(needs' 
and achieving equity. V But even yithin the 'context ofi.^equity^ and spe.cijfil 
peeds, prior ities shift depending on what definition o£. equity is In . 
vogue and^what specAal neSds are currently popular ^ ♦ 



. Curtent t^^^ dictate^ that the •nee 
'^•are those: that ;|UPe ^ to^ on the ascriptiye ^ 
/' in and on etonomic charaot eri sties 

litnited English speaking ability, ecbnomic and 
and high iihkiplo)Ti«n^^ rates a called, "riatiohal 




attention . \ 
stii^s i of the * * 

ity. nandicaps, 

> ■ "> • 

al dis^dvantaige 
i»s.'\ But , 



there are other- demographic characteristd^^!/^ttribi|t^ tp .size 



tqat affec^^^he identification pf need, t^e means .^providing 
and e^en the goals of the programs/ These "urban ^'a^l" differences 
are riot given attention: they^re . thought^ to represent local "tastes" 
rather than "needs ." J, Thus iij/the formulation of policy suburban 



neighborhoods a(t:e*treated much the same as ^n^al villages, agricultural 

areas^are treated the same as eastern industrial centers, and southern, 

' f 'f • \ ^ . ' ' ' / * . ^ • ••••• 

rural 'town$ arfe. ^^eated tTie isame as Ma^ne co;i«tal villages* / * 

The remaindert of this paper will be devoted to exp^Ori^ng how 
i . rurial coriditilon'i might affect vocational educatjo'^ policy. I will ' 

luilmarize the Vocation^/^duCatipn Act, briefly expand on some of 

" ; ■ \ . 1; ' ■ \ ' ■// ^ V. ' I . . . .;■ ■ : ' 

the major issued, facing rural vocational educators and communities, ^ 

both of equity And bf relevance, > and ..point oiit some of potential 

ptqblem /areas that mig^t be leither jinique to rural areas or exaggerated 

by rural charajit'eristics. The discussion will include examples of 

contemporaty situations to more- graphically depict the issues. ^ 

* ^ ■■,■■>.■■ ■■ , ■ . ■ \- ■: 

The dascUssibn will include not only the' \mpa^t 06 ruralness on 



schools an< 



students, butjtfn the community. ' The vocational \ducation 

.. . ■ ■ . ., ■ [ . ■ ■ ,\- .■ — x'' 

issues in ihjral districts are 'fiot simply educational: they are also 
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economic ; School s lia^^^^ 
• V Vof the individual 1^^^ The degree 

" /: .. ' ' /'■'.'.^ . . •„ .;: ^/ . ; •'• ' . . ,^ . '•■ , 

to which vocational education progrkinS mesh' with local labor markets * 

.'' • ■ . • ■ •■ ■ *' '■ • ■ ' ' . /. ; V- ; • ■ • • ■ ; 

and tjie^ role that v^^ 

^ of the area beat direct 1^'vb^ of the coiranuhity and the region. 

Federal *|6Licy, has not^yifet timied Its attention to the relationship 

between education andijlocal development which also hjig distinctive 



characteristics in rurit^ 




HISTORICAL NOTES 



Ftederal support for vocational education lyas the first successful 
ntervention by the government in public secondary education. The o 
Sroith-Hiighes, Act. of 1917 authorized $7.2 million for vocational education 
* and to solidify its role, the govejTOnent enacted the autl^rization 
■ "in perpetuity.** As With subsequent federal programs, the effects . 
.weirip expected to gteatly exceed' the government's expenditures, \ ... 

- The stories o£ just how the Act came to be. and toward what goals 
^ aire as Varied as the politics of. its^thors. Conventional hijUrians 
y^Tgue that vocational education contributed to the democrj^ti'zation of 
education by proviaiYig expanded opportunities to the less acad^ically- 
inclined and reflecfted th? progressive's desi^re to i^fegrate. manual ' 

and intellectual skills. Revisionist historians accuse ybqational 

.1 • , ' ' ■■ ■ . . . ' ' • J . 

•jeducatipn of tracking in order to maintain class distinctions, in thi5 ^ 

face of the-appi'oaching universal secondary 'education ahd to *feed . 

fthe^ hew ajid growing indjistrialjii^achin Regardless of political 

,perspec,tive , education historians Mghlight^^the influence of business oi\: 

the emer^gerce of Voc*ationa]*^erducation. Tlte Nationals Associifttion of 

Manufacturers 4ri^ the n^iy-fprmed Mtional Society fpr the Promotion 

of Indufitriajl:^Educatio]|j wer« jjajor forces behiiJa the bill^'^nd^the German 

- ■ ^ ^- ■ ■ > I ^ •; - ■■ 

industrial-trainin^Nromplex wais pointed to as a moj|^l for vocational 



trainiixg,^ TKe economy was'i ^xpandfing ^tapl^^y and much of the new Hemarid 



^4 

f^or labor 



wa£ in the northern citj&es^>jj^^/^ ^ * ^ 



There Was another side to the ^tory, however, not so strongly 
emphasized. America,/ at the turn of the century, was still^edbminately 
agricSijltiirar and fainn organization siich as the Grangp'^^re also . . ' 
lobbying heavily for the bill. The Smith-Hughes-Act, after* all, was \ 
preceded by the Smith-Lever Act which provide^ for agricultural extension 
programs. Vocational education,' then, was not- only a response to. . 
occupationa.1 needs of industry but to the demands of rural educators 
struggling to make rural education more relevant to the rural experience. 
Iri 1909,, Roosevelt's Commission on Country Lif^ requested from the ^ / 
. Congress?' a. kind of school in the country, vrtiich shall tigach the 

children as much outdoors as indoors and not, as present, mainly for 

. • ■ ' * . - • • ■ ■ , " . - 

life in town?!** Vocational, education, however optimistic, was expected' 
to slow th(B migration of the more schooled youth to the cities. In 
the end, the^arm lobbies were effective and half of thV funds ftom 
the Smith-Hughes^ Act were directed toward agricultural programs. 
•The other half was split between home economics C^^nother rural-oriented 
prograiii) and trade and industrial progq::ja3ns . ; V - . 

■ - : . r' ... " ■ ' ' ; — ■ ■■ ^ • 

. Sul>sequent Vocational Education Acts (in 1929, 1934, 1936 and 
1946) served to increase the level of funding-and to^designate other 
plrograms as eligible for support. AgriculturaJ programs, however, 
continued to get the lion's share of the funds. The money was used, 
'for the most part, to encourage program expansion and to require mor^ 
extensive- Stat.e lievel planning for vocational education^ Like much ^ 



^of early "government funding (both- State and Federa^^ fior education, 
small, amobnts of money were used as a wedge to shift the locus of. 



ontrol ffom^Iocal to State and FederaJ goals. More elaborate reporting 

. . • """^^^ • . ■ 

ahd^laiming systems and concomitant requirements for compliancer almost r 
always accompanied increased funds. 

• " Despite the. fact that the agricultural programs were so strongly 

^ ■ . 

emphacized in 'early vocational education programs, the effects were 
f coun tier intuitive*. Rural educators failed to anticipate the reaction 

■ ■■ /■ ■ •-, . ■ ' ■ ' ■ • 

of rural youth and instead of keeping them satisfied and "down on the 



farm" education contiijued glorify urbanization gtnd to encouragie out-'. 

• ^- '' f «. 

, migration. • Job opportunities were expanding much more rapidly in 

the cities and no resurgence of agricultural education could stem 

the flow, • ^ . - 

'The Vocational Education Act of '^|963 representerf'oa dramatic shift 
in federal policy. Rather than funding programs , the new Act focused 
r^the resources directly on achievang equity . though still free to 
control the utilization of the funds, .States were required to spend 

specific amounts on designated target populatit)ns. Between 1963 and 

• . ■ ■ ' * ■ ■ - ' ' . .■• "■ 

1976, the targeted funds increased considerable. MoTdeover, the 

subsequent* Amendments, in 1968 and 1976, attempted to make the programs 

more relevent to new .ajid emerging in<iistries--in contrast with 

earlier policies which were content/. to sustain much of what existed. ► 



- THE VOCATIOnXl EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 -■ / *. 

The VoSatibnaljfducation^Act, as amended through '1976 (Public 
Uw 94-482)., distributed $642 million tcTthe States in 1958 'to, among 

''other things, "expand, improve and, where necessary, maintain" programs " 
of VQcatiioiSal education. The 1976 amendments made' the. u$e of the • 
funds both' more flexible but, at the same" time, more prescriptive-- ' 

yan apparent contradiction. But in keeping with the Administration's 
policy to encourage funding through block grants,, many of the categorical 
grants in the old law were merged, and the States were eac^ asked 
to develop a plan for distribution to the LEAs. At t;Jie same time; 



the new law prescribes 1:he criteria by thich States have to distribute 

. * ■ - 

their fedieral funds, 

. y ■ . . • _ ^ . 

■ , " ' • .,■>•■' ^ . 

The 80% of the States' shire that comprises the^ba^ic grant 



($430 million) must be allocated 

. ■ ' . ■ * ' \ ' . • - > 

with special attention fo V \ / ' vi| ; 

\ ^areas with high . rates of imemployTnent ll 
-depressed area^. " ; \ ^ ; 1^ 

giving principle attention to . 

-relative wealth of the district " , ;\ 
; -concentration of iQw-income families' in the dis'trict 

' . ■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ ■ ■ 

. ■ ' * ' '. ■ ''•''',» 

'■^i and, furthermore, at least ^ / ^ ^ 

-aO% must go to pay ,50% of the costs of educating the 
disadvantaged and limited English-speaking • v- 
\ ^-10% must go to pay 50% df the costs of educating, the 
' handicapped 

3 -15% must go to post-secondary and adult programs 

In addition the programs must demonstrate (in their plans) efforts 

to reduce sex role stereotyping and tb enroll men and women in non- 

traditional QccupatioMl programs.^ • 



The remainder of the States* allotmeivt ($107 million) is dis- V. 

cretionary money to be used for program- improvement^ and supportive 

services. Programs specifically mentioned i^^e^l^w include research, . » 
• . ■ • • . ' --f- t'Vv^. •' . . • . 

innova,tive' programs, curriculjim development, pet^piih el training, guidance 

and counseling, and grants to assist in •overponving sex bias. 

. ' .The federal money from the Vocational ^B4&cat^ Act makes up 
only 10% of the national ^vocational .eduq||ion budget--and the proportion 
has been decreasing in rectent years, If inflation continues and the federal 
budget remains constant, : the ability of. federal money to actually influence 

"^local policy may ^e weakened considerably.''^ Some recipients, especially 

■ • ■ - ® ' '■ < 

in the small schools where the absQlute numt)er of dollars is already 

quite Idw, are reevaluating the advantages of federal mone/ against 
*the. requirements irapbsed.- Lacking the administrative s%aif of large 

systems,, small districi^s cannot absorb the added .paperwork* In Wisconsin., 

'■■ . ' . »» .' ■ .'■*'■ .' , ' ■ ' 

this year, -either ^because of UTjwillingness to hire thd required local 

: : ■■■ ; ^ ' ' ' • ■ 

vocational education coordinator or because their programs were deemed 

' ' ^ '■' '■■ ' ' " ■ 
antiquated, 39*scHools chose to ^give up their fiederal funds. . 

^ ■■ ■ • • ■ " ' . 'A . ~ ■ ■■ 

• .? ' ' ' • . ' • ■ ■ ' . ■ * 

The government does allow some leeway in State pplicy. The law 
'^'gives'' the States the responsibility *for implementing the Act according 
tb'thegintentrodf the Goflgress, byt to insu^^e that its will is in fact 
being carried out, , the Act expl i;c it ly prescribes an elaborate planning 
process. The process includes federal approval of a five year plaii a^d 
annual plans, mandatory-State and local advi^^ry coifhcils and an evaluation 
procedure. ' . : ' * ■ ' ' ^, . v / . .. 



Even, the makeup of the State Advisory Council is mandated. To ensure 
meeting some rural needs, it is directed to include a representative of 

• - i' ' ' • ; J 

agricultural familiar with its needs and problems in the^State, The law 

also requires occupational plannirt^ in cooperation with the ^Department of . 

Labor through mandated State Occupational Information Coordinating 

Committees (SOICCs) • The State plan must describe in detail just how the 

State will distribute its federal ,and matching State money, Jiow thefv 

districts will use the money, and how compliance will be achieved, . V 

particularly in' terms of ecf^ access. They have to demonstrate coordination 

.of efforts within their State and plans for- local participation in the 

planning process. . ^ 
_"»• 

' * • . ■ ^. ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

During^he five year period in which the State plan is in effect, » 

the ^ateis are required to evaluate the effectiveness of each federally- * 

funded program. The criteria specified in the Aoft are emplojonent in. 

occupations related to the individual's training and .the^nun^er cons^idered - * 

. by thfedr employers to be well trained. The regulations ^further" expand , 

'upon the Acl: suggesting other, more traditional, .education criteria such 

as quality of instruction, class size, and criterion-referenced test3. 

Only, data on the two criteria in the Act, however,, are collected by 

the Bureau. 



There is still the question of who is actually being served by 

■« ■ . • < ■ . 

vocational education. The National Center for Education Statistics 

■ ■ ■ ' 

(NCES) repotts 9 million vocational education students among the 14+ 
million secondary students are enrolled in federally- funded programs.^ 



Suryex^' based on student .self\eports, incontfast, indicate that about 
20-25,% of the- students, perceive, o/ themselves as vocational stud-fents 
No data are reported disaggregated by place of residence. With 
fc^ntralized area vocational centers drawing students both from urban 
and from rural communities, distinctions become' obfuscated and it is • 
even more difficult to' classify districts for vocational education 
stude^its than for the non-vocational education students. For 

analytical purposes, area vocational centers. may be more similar to 

i ' ■ ■ - , ■ ' • . ■ ■ ' ■ 

xoramunity colleges than to Comprehensive Jiigh schools, 

VOCATIOlilAL EDUCATION AND RURAL CONDITIONS 



. There is virtuaM/ no- mention in the Vocational Education Act 
, of specific ^rural or urban needs: assumptions of homogeneity underscore.* 

most of ^ provisiofli^of the Act- The. Congress (and the Bureau of . 
, Occupational and Adult Education with the regulations, that #:tJ^pmpany 

the law) haV6 established procedures to implement policies with no . 

recognition of demographic differences ^elated to size almong receiplent 

agenciKs. This can clearly result in^inequities in /atypical communities. 

* . • . ■ / ■ ' . \ ■ 

. • . • . • ■ / , ■ 

A community, for instance, mi'ght be. too isolated, fbr easy access <to an 

area vocational center; it may have toti" low a concentration of Handicapped 

students to pay for special equipment; or it. may.be a poor agricultural' 

. I ' ■ (V ■' • - ^ 

community with low-paid, underemployed farmers/who do not happen^^t^ • ^'"^ ■ 

qualify for . the unemployment ranks. Any set of factors choseil' to 

• . \ • ' . ■ ■ * ■■ • . : 

' distribute resources and thereby implement policy will, of co*urse, favor'^-'" 



' som^ people over others:^ but it is ijiportant tp IJe^ware of #unagiticipated 
circumstand^V \TTiere are TO^ ; 

■• • ■ ■ :. ■ ■ • > ■..*-■ ■ . *» . ■ * ■ ' . - ■ • , - 

; . • . infliTeuce the wayCin which policies, are implieinented and the effect • ^ /• 

. " •• V 'a^ •• /■ ■•■ 

they haVp. Somie.of thos^ policies hav« to do with (l)^tunding patterns • 

and finai}cial needs; -C2.) access ^nd services (3) local valul^ and . , - \ 

• . r\ \ * > ■ " ' > . If . , . • . • ; 

economii's cij!^«mstances/ ' -\ ' - . >v - rf. 
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\ ■ V • * • '-^ 

^ The Jormuia. ^^"^^ / " ^ ' i " ' V ^ 

. The ways in which federal and State Vocational education funds'" ^ 
• V ■■■ ' ' . ' ■ ■ ' \- ■ ' ;■• 

are distrN)uted i^. the first place fctrhooi boards focus their attention. 

. ^- y : ■ ■■ ■ ■ . . . ■■>: ■■.■■.■..■ 

If atiy community does hot have adequate services, it oftpn blames that ' 



on.not Tece|i.ving ^ough federal or State 'aid. Each of the principal 
criteria ^by which the States are reqi^ired to .allocate Federal and matching 

ai 
\ 



tfhicn the States are required ' 
ici^ave associated measurement 



State funds deleave associated measui^ement problems. The* two criteria v . 
' specif iefi by law t6 be given primary consideration are the relative wealth 
of tl\^ district .and the concentration of low income families. The re- ^ 
^ ■ gulations established by the Office of ^lEducation.are ^%fcen more prescriptive, 
. requiring a ''formula'' distribution and. interpreting wea^h either^s 
property wealth, pier capita G^Otax effort. But because property values are 
.j^ r^i^dily^a and tax effort is not, the Office of Education has required 

- v the former. Yet study after study has showh a low correlation between 
property Wealth and median family income* Furtheiroore, it seems to 
' have a suburban urban bias. Simulations of fc^ir States by the ^ 

Education Gommii^sion of the States showed that, in three of four States. 

• ' ■ * • .■ .' . ^ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ ■• . ■ ■ " 

. examined, nonmetropolitan districts had higher average equalized y/ 
property values^er^ capital but lower median family incomes than either . 

■ : ' -11- ■ 





THEYV^WT 30 B^LU>o^lj^J^^ THIS OLD CHAI^ | 

CoSKtftoLOGV A«> >ftp HAVE A -^Wn^RCD CtAttIC ^ 
MtNIFA^, WIDE 5M«b FUidRS. + ^*^U: B^^^ WrMlXV/S,* 
WHICH YbU GV4 tWMlM to T«t NEXT pitCRIM P>R 
F\PT V SlAP SHOTS Mo SWEAT / 

tri COM DO OTY f«««TH» ^ LlWE.s.,^" 



: suburlian or city districts. ^ Rural property values, particularly in . 
• the east; have been inflated in anticipHilon of the ujigratioil of botTTV 
pebgi^ and industry out of the cities. The other, criterion-c.oncentratiori, 
of low-inconie fainilies--is dependent upon persons applying for some 
* form of State or federal as^istarfce. Since offices are less ♦accessible 
in rural areas, undercounts often result. N ' 



Another designated criterion, iine^pldyi^ent ratfe, is historically 



underestimated^ in rural areas, -High proportions; of seifr employed, high . 
incidence of underemployment (oV farmers needing -second jobs for *_ 
subsistence) and dropping out 6f the* job market b^ciuse of more complete 



knowledge of the i6cal\ job marketr-tCaWTcnowing that thef e are 119 jobs 
av!Stilable) ;are all causes of undeircountis. » ' ^ ' ' 

Tfte Act actually is not as prescriptive as BOAE's interpretation ; 
seems to suggest, frior .to dictating the criteria mentioned it^ 

■v.- , .... . ^ ■ ; •, ■ . : ■■ . * • ■ ■ . * ^- ' 

demandsT j!distribution on economic, . social and .demographiq fatctori^ 
relating to the need for vocational educatibn . . Thiis opens iftie 



door to' ^ates to consider other factors, howevei^ the government's 

• . • ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • <- 

predfcciipation with iproperty wealth and economic/factors have precluded . • 
any significant shifts in allocations due' to other sdcial or demog^^aphic 
factors. I 



An .exampf^of a measureujent problem was reported, in 'Gadsden 
Countyi Fldi^ida, .last year, ^ In this rural county of 40,000i the . ' 
^primary industry is shade to.bapQo, typically used to wrap cigars. 
As the industry declined and people Were put out of WorV. the unemployment 
rate remained relatively low--9.2%. . /Suspicious t^t this 'was grossly 



understated, V an independent survey was requested which subsequently ' 

showed iftiat the actual rate was! over 26f?, The prolyl eiiL was. in the fact 

■ ■ ''a ' ■ ■ ' ' ■■ ^ 

that the workers had not been (Eligible for imemjiloyment cpmpensation^- 
the. measure us6d for ^unemployment rat^^. ^ *^ \ 

■ ■. ■ ' ■ . ■ \ >■ ' '■ • ■.. ■'T 

Given the ^efinitiop^fd problems a^ssoc^ted with formul^^^^ 

it is iwtr^urpri sing that some districts will claim they are underfunded. 

Since the * 76 Amendments, required new formulas, shifts in. funds were* v 



boundl to occur,, 1% appears that in manyi States (e.g. California, 



New 'Yoji3c, Massachusjett;^^^^ to urban 

■ 'distTictS; Hald harmless clauses by themselves will not' sqppease 

• ^ ' * . • ■ 'K , ■ --^ 

districts if they See. neighboring districts . r^qeiving increas ed 

funding; . One fesulf was a formal. protest\in the State of CaTifomia ^ 

. *by the Assenfbly'% Rural Caucus, '^A spokesman was quoted in the Oakliand 

Tribune last fall with the. charge that poor kinds out there 4n 

the rural ^reas are being hurt again, The protest resulted in a y/ 

^stiidy by the Auditor*s General's, Office last winter that found, -among 

other things, that^ " ^ V 

Large districts, with high numbers of students in grades 9 - . 
through 12,. received substantially more VEA fund's than did 
- small districts in*1978-79. 

That, in itself, of course does not represent lack of fairness. 

Unless-more is known about the distribution of bilingual, disadvantaged 

. - i ' ' / - ■ ■ ■ — ' 

arid handicapped in the districts, pure numbers do not tell the entire 

— . . . ^ ^. 

story,. Distribution in relatidtr-fb all of the criteria ii^the Act 
was not analyzed- (or at least not reported). The study did, however, 

. -Result in ^a reexamination pi^he formula by the State Departanent ^ 

' "*"•.•■ . . , ' .. * . ' ... 

of Education and in May, 1979^ the Department announced it would 

•'■ . • ■ ■ • ,*>'<.■ .'• ' ~ . . » ■ . • 

raise it formula for the 1979-80 school year! 



le po 



This story describes the possible plight of rural districts— if , 
in fact, the fofmuia is^ -biased. It also demonstrated; howeveij^-^he 
strength o£ rural interests in the State legislature. Califorhia, 
with only 9% of the population classified as rural, ^ill gives strong 



, weight to this vocational Mric^lture cQn^ ^' 

H:'-- ' • • ■•^.:v V \ . :' ■ . ■ . S3/' : ' .. • w 

\ behind thi«.rev;crit.' • • " v " > '^^Ji 

K.- ■-■■■^ :.v,,;: ■ 

> ^ . an^ Economics of y Scale " ; . 



: i ■ 



Funds ;aTe distributed by s'Upes t^o /t^ AEAs*^the^^ on the • ' f * 

■■ ■•' ' ■ . '"'.•^■■\, V- ' • " " - 'V-/' .■ 'i< 

iiirect applications or counts of some-«^trjLbUte' of th^.p6|Aation i 

\ \ h-, ■ ■» ' . ■: • i \f\ 

p-y-. u>/!^^^^' i^hp use.of counts to tjrive formulag -assumes that aJljS V 

' I- jlil; costs associated with vo'cational^uCatiom are linearly 'telated 

r^^^^^^^^^^^ of sfiid en ts enrolled. Yet any accountant recognizes • 

•'■ v . •■• • ''•^■v ■ ... . 

-77; ; that; for a specific size range of schools the^ are dififeren-J^categ^^^^^ 
..of^st which, variable costs (such as supplies and insurance), 

:\ '^lu .r'^- - ■ - • .■ ■ • 

y instruction and transportation) ajid fixed / 

■'■"'■^'.('^^^^ : / :^ •^y'''' 

9%^s; (such as pla acfllRhistration) • An exaugple of the last. • 

• y is a sch6ctl of 300 with one principal.. If thaiLprincipal can administer 
^i-y .a school of 6^0 the per gupil pca^ts are reduced by 50%.^^ !semi-fixed 
' . .cost,^on the other fiand, changes by fixed increments. ^An .increase • 

in class .size frdm"^ to 25 may not require an added teacher but aii 

. ■ . . -y ' J, ■ W » ■ ■ ■ ' . • ^, ■ 

^ ^xncrease from. 20 to. 35 may. '^JFixed costs, of course, are only valid 

up to the capacity of the facility.*). * 




^ . Economies of scale have been brought to bear'' in the past in order 
to convince people of the merits of consolidation. ' Although many of . 
the claims of sayings aje exaggerated. Unit cost differentials do 
exist. In . fact they may be even rfiore significant^ in vocational education 
wliere: (1) the capital costs (evg. equipment) are higher than for non^ 
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vocational ^Vimters are used part-time; and ' (3) the costs of' prqjtiding \ 
special services^to vocational education students requires a reasonable 



concewtrat ion of skecial needd students . 



Equipment costs are particularly traublesome £015? j^bcatiqnal 
^ ^ education trying to expand the yange' of programs available. Since 
eqpipiUQn^ tends be orostly, it requires some minimum enrollment 



level 



V 



reaqh the crl 



to justify the investment • Small enrqllmentstmay mpt ^ ^ 



ivy to .capitalize' a ^iven expenditure 
or to siippqrt an instlnictpr aapatile of higlily specialized instjructidn. 

ft ' ■ ■ : - - 



Theref6re even 



funding "tlat i^^-^^y-" \n terms of- per pupir 




allotments ' . 

not give the rural vpcational education student opportunities 
equivalent to students- in 'more po^ulawd .areas.. "X v. ' ^ 

Irrespettive pf the* social j and educative benefits associated with *. 

ASirtall size, small tinits must be 'prepared to pay more p(Br pupil for 

•• ' • . * - ■■«■*■ 

the; sajne. resources . The task force on rural community colleges of ' " r 

3r| Collp ^ 



the American Assbciation of Community and Junior 



Lp^es declared 



that 



ir 



Equity in funding as a means- of equalizing educational 
opportiihity among the organizational unit.s' in ^ny States 
syste^m of public and 3|:ommunity>.col leges depends upon the ^ , 
■ dncliision of. some me^ns, mathematical or other, of allpwing 
for the higher^'dbsts of operating per unit* Within thel* smaller, 
• rural community qollege. , 

■■■ , '■: .. ' . ' / ■ ■ \ . ■ • 

TTie Vocational Education Act. makes no such adjustments for scale'. 



.4v 
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/ 1 NpV e^y .diseconomlesr of scal^ rarely considered iiv federal 
Wicy but Sfflili, schools are even .denied as leg^tdtet^ vocatjohal . . /-I,: 

ihstitllcions, Aany State, apd ^federal programs -require, f iver oir «iore '. 



prograilS fpr.' eligibility, FuTthermQre,.'inany fedea^lly j^unded : stu/i-iss^ ^^■ 'r-'^ 
of vocationai education sux;vey "only school^ with five; ftr^inqre programs, 
biasing Jtjie results . ; In' Nebraska, for instance, this results ift inissihg 



160 6^210 high schooJs-'that do* offer vocational education. . -A tt576\ 
^"s^Mouse Comta^^ 46% ^f rural students do not have 

-\ ■. * ■ ■ -.^^ 

access' lb' schocrl^ w^tK fi^e.-br more progi^ms. ^^j' . 

• i ' bisecbjiomies of scale can, in some instaSces., deter the; use of \ 
* ' the authorized ^eta^ide funds for target populations. <The Act mandates " 
; State and local matching.^of all of the e;(;^ss costs, a* Requirement 
. ' whicK many $t ate and local matching of all of the excess costs. 



■I 



a requirement which inany S^t^t^^d local* agencies already perceive.: 
a financial -hardship. Since the. exces^ costs of: providing special 
service^'^tend to be much higher in sparse'ly-populated ateas, it is 
more cost-eff^tive and simpler to just to. direct the setasides to 
districts that require a lower matching effort. 



ks 



Accessibility 



to find innovative, ways to provide services to 



. . • Despi'fee attempt^ 
dispersed populations, the ultimate solution h^s,fc^ri . most instances^ 
been consolidatibn of programs into area yoc^ional center. (See Figure^) 
Spurred by hundreds^ million of* xiollars for facilities con^||ruction 
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Bringing Th^m All TogBther 



Hert's'-ii-qHtcial view «f Viigiiila*! Mwatt riting xnpa^ nomic Development Adminietntion end VoiBetionel 

tioiie^mn bee more locfl tch6oI* divieiont Educetion Act fields on e>ilte puichesed Jointly by the 

/^^jjollsDall^in ite |AoiiMte'*then eny jmer ii^ tbe etite eo Ipcelitiee. It inooiporetes wescoome end edministretive 

• * feri.it'e the B^O-l^vteit Noitbcni Neck Regional Vch offices in the inner drdeTringr etvdent locker rooms, 

rcetionel Cepttt et Wefsew/Pirtsenlnt^ etprege ereks end teecher offlcei, in the middle drcle 

M.enesetev, Nprthumberlend, Richmond end Westmo eree, end shop er^e erouiifd^e ri^l^with every lebore* 

lend Coontlee end. the town of Colonial Beech, They*U toty completely self-contained. The View is extre epedal 

ell be eending students there when it opens next fell beceuse, besides lopkfiig d0wn from im eirplahe^ you'll 



« / ; witii 13 skill eree prbgrems designed to euit their erea, **never be able to see & inside whole like this egkin 
^jJfAixSbiiM oriented tbwirde feriDing, fishing end forestry. The center hu gone under rdbf^ce this photo wai 
. The 13 mimou center le* being built / 



M ■ 




■■■"•':n 
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from the Ai^alach'ian Regiorta^ Commission and the^Econpmic DevelotMneht 

■ ■; '■ ■ • ■ • ^ ■• • ' V ■ ^' ■ . ■ 

Administration over^he past ten years, area centers have sprung 



: up throughout *he south;.' Coi^solidated yocatiomal doptersjrio^oiltit * 
ban be .'duite successful in rural area^s WitK in cfcse 

prpximity tp ;^ach lO^^ with adequate roads ^; Distance and travel 

:tiiSe,howeveV, may discourage participation of students on the periphery 
of.the siervice a^ea^ and raise the cost and .time commitment^ of those 

• . '^'-^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■' . .' ,' ■ \ . ■ ■ 

vwho do enroll. As a oresult the final location of s^ool becomes hotly 

^ •. • ■ f .• ■ ■ ■ • ^ ' * * ■ 

4C0rite«ted among the participating districts and towns that lose out 
sometimes support the school only grudgingly. 



\^ Alternatives t^ area vocational centers have been expi\5red. 
There is, in fact, a subsection of the legislation (132(a)(2)) t( 
support exemplary and innovative programs? including ^ 



* programs designed to develop training opportunities for 

persons in sparsely populated rural areas and for individuals 
^ migrating from farms to urban areas. — ~~ 

* ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ * ■ ^ • ■ ' • ■ 

the. NIE study should show how* much the States actually appropriated 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ^' • ■■ ■ > 

for this purpose and to what districts. • 



Xhere are some interesting alternatives already in existence 
around the oountry, including residential programs in Oregon, mobile 
Classroom^^in Alab^a and satellite programs in serving high schooJ.s, 
in Maine. All have special costs, however, that cannot alwayst,be 
addressed by uniform policies. 



. . ■ ■ ■ : 



At the present, thrde poor rural Missouri ..cf unties in the Ozarp:^ 



are searching for a^ii^:^^^ coini)rehensive Vocational .; 

education. ' Th^i^'SiiirlcW^ too' far apart for a suitable 

central location ;and ther^fofi ^^a^^^ vocational center has been 



•rejected. The counties are "wealthy" according to property yaiuas . 

• . . .. -^'^ ' > ' '■■ ■ ;■ ■: ■ • ■ • ■■• 

which reflects the ..assessed value of land owned by mining indusjtries, 
but are, below average in median income. In one county, in fact one . 

of three families exists below poverty level. As a result they do- 

. , • ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ^ . ■ . ■ 

■4-1* 

• • ^ ■ . *» _ . _ 

not. qualify for much State aid; With the help of the Missouri jState 

... ■ .* ^ ■ " . ■ ' ■ . • ' ' ' ■-■ 

, Department. of Education the counties are searching fot alternative 

means to share resources. I\ 

■ ' ' i • 

One of the reasons that there is not more concern with rural 
facilities to do with limitations on data that are reported. A recent 
national survey of all vocational education fa'cilities by Westat, Inc.^^ 
. (funded by OE) showed that cities have 23% of' the population but only 
11% of the vocational education station whiite towns between 0 and 25,000 
have 24% of the population but 35% of the available stations. On the . 
\ surface this appears to b"^^^^i?feit of opportunities; Yet a closer 
* Jook shows thai rural, area vocatioiial education stations are only 42% 
^i^'^'iltirized and regional schools are. only 69% utilized. Single district i 
; comprehensive high schools, on the other hand, show, an 89% station 
utilii^ation. This suggests that access might be problematic despite 
the availability of facilities. Furthermore, at the past-secondary 
level rural areas have only 7% of the stations for 24% of the piipul^ation 
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It appears/ that the post- secondary system has not -yet made its way 



into th^ country. (This -survey was -also restricted to schools i#ith 

• ■ ■ , . 

f^ive or more programs, thus missing the small rural schools •) 

. . .. and Programs ' 

< ' — ^ — ^ — ^ • , 

The evaluation procedures described in the Act discourage schools 
in rural areas from meeting many real, but secondary, vocational needs 
The goal specif ied-^einployment in the .occupation 'for which the student 
is beinjg trained-disregards many characteristic^R. of rural econbmies,. . 
If, for exairiple, family farms are legitimate sources of supplementary 
(but in-kind) income, and supported as sucn in the Status's economic 
development plan (as they are in Vermont) the^i agricultural education 

could also be a recognized vocational *5kill, the high incidence of 

•• . ' ' . ' ' ' ^ . . / ■ '■ 

underemployment in rural areas creates a need fSr occupational skills 

other, thgin thjB principal source qf income. Skills that are considered 

•'hobbies" in urban. areas--such as auto repair--are not hobbies when 

there is no public transportation available and a vehicle is necessary 

for work. John Dewey, who believed strongly that practical education*. 

for work was essential would have, cringed at our nairrow perception of 

vocational education. "We must avoid/' he said, Vthe limitation of 

concept ion. of vocation to the occupation where immediately tangible 

commodities 'are produced • •" ^ . , 



■ ■ J- 

^ Somewhat different policies could allow vocational education / 
systems in rural 'areks ^ore flexibility to provide supplementary . 
fhat*earn only] in-kdi;^ income yet skills needed for rural survival. 



: • earp onl)j in-kd 
selGondaryf IIki 1 li 



aiid sejGondaryfiKills for iiicrdased occupational' mobility. Arguing > 
for^diversilfied skill training, Dey^ey ^aid "nothing could be more 
absurd than to try to educate individuals with an* eye to only one line 
of activity .V - ' ' . 



Rural Values and Attitudes . « 



It' is beyond the scope of this paper to delve very far into rural 
.values and attitudes, yet it is important to note that thfere are. V 
di'stinctions, in bjder to. understand the problems of implementation of 
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vocational .educati6n policy. Despite the exitence of mass transportation 
and the media, many sociologists still find that urban-rural differences 
are very real. j * | . V ' 

The* currently pqpular image of. .rural "Gemeinschaft". .nostalgically - 

idealizes the int imacy, . stability au^^ informality. This can be ^iewed 

4s a respite from the hectic pace' and alienation of urban life, b.ut^it 

can also be the 'parochialism satirized by Sinclair Lewis in "Main Street." 

.Attitude polls aoid voting patterns, for example, indicate a basic 

conservatism and adher^ce to traditional valyeb that has displaced i . 

much of the historical rural, populism, 

« 

The\^social of ^ the rural community is much stronger than that 

. of the city and those deviating from norms set for the cwm^ity cannot . . 

escape into obscurity as they might in a city. .-Thus the school/ which 

is the most importairt: institution in many small tdwns, must be more ' 

. attuned "^o the ..values of the community and these can l?e a roadblock to the 
• ' ' J ' . . ■ . . ■ ' .• * ' 

implementation of federal policies. ^ , . 

■ ' . : .- ' ■ ■ -22- ,. 24 . "■ ■ • 



.One way in w conservatism play itself out in rural areas 

N^uld be ^counterproductive, for policies that are^'-jiotT^ditionkl" - for 



pie, ..thos^ ^corteerning the role of wdhifen. Farm wives historically 



• 1^ in an agricultural economy;' 

• ■ \ f . • ' * * . * 

"l^of^ t^^^^ is 'often considered vital to sustaining family 

t ' . ■ X ■ . i ' • 

V. 'aSid community stability any anything that detracts from this role is 
; s^^^. Nly\wn observations in rural schools indicate a reluctance, to 

. ctiange, - Even though farm women work in the field^ qnd drive trkctors, 
r. there are infoymal prohibitions when it comes to women entering ' non- • 

" . . • ' : * ■ 

traditional paid occupations. ^ ' ^ \ '■ ' ' 

. . . Furthermore even when programs ire .accessible, rural women raising 
J:hil<iren may need daycare and' transportation in order to enroll, T^e 
. necessdry suppo^ services, such as public transportation, ckild care 
and counseling, are^less often available in sparsely populated areas • 
AlL of these thii)gs, along with the fact that, many small rural schobls 
accept no federal' funds, could constrain significant female participation 
• ih non-traditional progjrams./' The dispersion and size' of many fOral 
,^ schools' certainly mdlj,es monitoring for compliance difficult. , ; 



t * • 



,^nd the ftural Workplace 



r 
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. Rural values are alko incorporated into the structure of the 
' workplace and into work habits. If it is presunred 'that work habits 
Md tlj'e eqonoMc Stfuctu^^ society are 'different from 

industrial'^society, theji one can infer certain Vrbah-rural differences as 

■^.^^C ■^"'f'^"^ ^^^^^'^^^^^ ^Ur|l, areas, heavily de^ndent on external capital , 
have eharacteristics* «finilar t(J. those- of devei^n\ countries, inGlutiingt 

inadequate housiiig, unemployment,- under— emplo^intVnd proverty. Much 
of irurai life IS not as^ idyl lie as Grandma Moses onceWnted it. 



Althtnigh^no l^bnger p«'Mminantly agricu^ rural Vcpimiiuntties> 

^re stili* highly 6n agricUlture-relate^ndustries^^^^^^a^ ; 

retain mmy : of the traditions of their agricultural roots.V Yet a^icultural 
afone caV no longer support the 60 million pc^le in^rural^ Afteri ^ • 
.Family fairos mtist provide important supplementary income '^pjpVthe xinder^ 
employed and .thp food processing and marketin;^ industries provide • 
jbbs to supplement far^s^pbs. There is also a greater teridengi^ in rura 
areafe toward self-reliante and, consequently, toward self reraployjpent. • ^ 
Some rural States siippgyt craft a as leg^xtimate occupation and coof^eratiyes 
as means fpx providing small businesses with some. of the benefits 

' ^ ^ ■■ ■. ■ ; - V : . . . . 

. of liarger ; ' 

Some of the work habits in rural parts of the :country--particuiarly ' 
among/farmers ^nd-vthe self-enlployed— have to do with attitudes toward time. 
Farm life has always/ operated on a^ natural cycle * governed by the sun, the 
seasons and the wb^ther— not an electric time clock. The agricultural 
' worker and ^h'fe sm^jll businessman are more independent, used to fashioning 

their own work schedule rather than laboring under a schedule and^ under r 

*■•■ • ^ ■• . * 1 . - ' •' ■ ■ ' ■■ # ■ ' \ ' ■ - •• 

rules set down by others. There is a netfd for a wider range of skills 
. • *" • 

, ill the country, contrary to 'tWe trend in industry to)tfard more and more 

\ •■■ '* ■■ - ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ \>' ' • . - ■ 

specialization. y^ese all have implications for the way /in which 

vocational edaicltion is used hoti only to provide the needed skills, but 

' to inc^l^te the ^Wight" habits. ^ , 

'At the\same jtime that these tf aditiorial nostalgic,^ rural va:!^^ are 
'|)eing covete^^ bdlstered bytthe "small is beautiful" and i'and back ' 
-to the land" mbvjbmeht, a counter-trend is appearing.- Fortunately ^ : ' 
^-r. Icor imfoftunat;e^ depending on your D'iew) ^erican business^has discovered 
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the potmtial J^of in xoiral areas . Iijplustry is flocking to the country 
with new plants or 'to relocate existing plants, A^.new btipiness in a 'dying 
(or slowl)r^4et;s^^ rural community can save that town and create enough 

new jobs to turn the town aroimd. New plants have, in fact; saved many 

'■• . '" ^f- ' ■. ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

rural communities in recent years, especially in the south which, with 

. " * ' - ' . /'" . . ' ■ - , . ■ .. • 

the aid of the Appalachian Regional Commission is being revitalized. Yet " 
■ I- ■ ' • ' ■ . * ." . . ' ^ 

,the benefits do not always measure up to the promises.*® Recent studies 

■.■ ■ ... " • ^ . . ■ ^ - - ^ 

have shown^^at, as in developing countries, much of the top management and many 
highly skived employees are broijgwf in from outside and most >of the profifs 
leave the community rand even the. region. Towns grow dependent on businesses 
that have no reiai^^oots in the comm^ Commitment is a function of . 

profits and those profits, in labor- i^nsiye industries are highly dependent 
on low. wage^. ^iis unionization, or significant improvement in wag^sVhas 
the effect of '(^riving businesses to where lower-cost labor is available. ^ 



A4 tanom ityniMv otnvt ^Ayni n /m 



Thi^^ the positive yaluQL of the riew; ihdistrializatiori. 

Plants do bring in more ^oney, contmunity services, imprbvements, and 

increased tax base (tm less it has be en* bar ^ away^ in return for^the' . 

■ " * ■"' • ■ ' " ' " ■ ' >' ' i 

\ business) and more wort. The role that vocational, education plays in 

atti;fl^c^3.ng and retaining industry needs to be examined in the light of ' . 

other^,!^^ such as tax write-offs, ^energy costs,^^ ^nd traits of the 

" • • " '■*^' * ' ■ . «> • . , ■ ■ , 

j|Va^ force. Strong, f^iexible vocational programs are used by 

the States anfl towns to draw industry by promising a continuing supply 

of worJcS?;^ trained' specifically for the new j6fas:> with theixosts assumed . 

by the ^ state. Texas, for instance,*! claims that it can gave a new business 

** ♦ . . • ■ ' . • . ' ' 

VP to $2000 for every new employee through State- supported vpcatiorial 

education. Kentucky advertises a vocational education center within 25 . 

miles of every pl^j|g||^the State, ^labama brings classrooms tight to 

the plant with mobile units, ^Vocational education and CETA work together 

to help new busiiie^ses get started by subsidizing the training costs and ' 

■ .• , ' ^ ■ ; ■ - 

'.even Some pf the first year's labor costs. , v/ 

/ Links between development and vocational *'§ducat ion in the simpler ' 

' » ■ ■ ■ , ' 

ecfonoinic system of the rural dis A*Icl are important and oft-en quite visible 

The Vermont State Plan for Economic Development states as a.^ strategy 

involve local development arid economic planninjg groups and * 
indistry in local vocational advisory groups^ and. adult on- t / 
thi^-job training programs. ^ * ■ * 
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The GQvemor of West Virginia,. John D. Rockefeller said 

■ ■ . ■ .* ' . . ** 

The program of trocational education has prbved to be a vital 
link? in ^the Chain of ecbilomic development' in West Virginia 



\ 

f ■ ■ 
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;^ ^Rural coinrnmitieS^ because oJ^ their scale/ . can provi4e laboratories 
in which to study the relaticmship between vocational education and . 
local d^velopment^and i)\e lorfg-teim impdct of vocational Education on ' " - 
, participants V One can al50,. examine how the rural > agricultural-based 
work habits are either , modifying or being modified by ihdisrrial^brk •haliits. 

"•. ' • ' ■•. ' ' ' 4 ' .' ' ' ■'. / ' ■ ■• • ' ' : V . 

The 90htrast-betWeen the traditipnal, rural workplace and -the new-, imported. 

c; ■ ] ' * . • / •* • . . ♦ • • • • . • * ' 

industries creates dilemmas for rural people who want: to retain their valued 

^ ■ . . . ■ • 

yet: im^«ioV^ th^jr lot economically. Rural schools are, ii) part, responsible 
^ f or imparling values and are thus cau^ between the new afid the old. 



( 




CONCLUSIONS V. - . - . 

. • The Vocational Education. Study,^^' underway >t the National Instit^ of 
Education, is yaking a start toward learning more afiout how the ^vocational ' 

education enterprise behayes'in rurdil settings, 

' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ - \ ' ■ : • , 

• • * - . ' ' •■ • ■ ' . * ■ 

The Stjudy, due to be transmitted to the Congress in September 1981, was 

mandated in Section ^523 of the Education Amendments o^ 1976, (Public* Lajrf ^ 

* , ' , ■ * • ■ . •.. ■ ■' ' • ' • ". ■ 

94-482) 'The Act charged the Institute; with cpnducting "a thorotigh evaluation ' 

■ ' * ' •. ' • * ■ .' ' ■ ■ . ■ • ■ 

and study of vocational eduction programs, including such programs conducted 

V -.^ -^iG* . '\ , ■■ ^ • .. 

by the States, a^d such programis/condQcted under the Vocational Educatioij 
Act of 1963, and' other related pi:ograms Conducted uiider the Comprehensive 

EmployTOent and. Training Act of 1963, and by the State Post -Secondary Commission 

. . , ■ ■ . ■■ . 

authori;ied by the Education Amendments of 1972."^ The study must include: " 




. ia* study of the- distribution .of "vocational education funds in 
. terms of services, occupations, target populations, enrollments, . 
and* education and governmental levels and what such vdistribution . 
should be in order to^meet the greatest .human resource heeds for 
the next. ten years; / ' ; . ; 

an examination *bf how to achieve compiiftnce withj and inforecement 

of, the provisions of applicable laws of the United States: 

• ,.- - • " ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ * ■ . . ■ ■ '■■ . ...^ ' ■ . .■■ ' * 

• aji analysis of the means of assessing program quality and " 
effectiveness; and ^ . 7.:; 1 ^ 

. a review and evaluation of programs ftmaed under tlje "Consimer 
and Hpmemaking Education" provisions 6f the l^w. 

. Eacli of the^individual studies will include a rural sample ^.^ the 
distribution of. funds, to rural areas, compliance in rural areas, evaluation 

in rural areas-, how special need populations are treated' in rural areas and j 

■ '■ ■■'".* '* ■ ■ ■ *■ . ■ /' . ■ ■ ' ^^^'-^ 

the effects of vocational education in rural areas are each subjects of ciirretit. 

■ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ". * ' . .' ■ , . . ' ':i ' 

studii^s. Thus Vocational Education Act is up for re;giuthorizatiDn in 1982 ai^A^^by 
th^n all of the results will be in. Any. new legislatiort will be drawn witlj^ y * 



at least, the full knowledge of possible urban-rural distinctions. 
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